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ALL-THE-FAMILY PAGE. 
BEETHOVEN AND THE EMPEROR, 


(From the German of Wolfgang Muller.) 


Q- . 
% HEN Beethoven was about sixteen years of age he was court 


organist in Bonn, on the Rhine. Max Francis, the Elector 

of Cologne, who had his residence in the royal palace in 
Bonn, became interested in the young musician, and, to help him 
along, sent him for a short visit to Vienna, which was the great music- 
al center of the world at that time, the home of three of the greatest 
masters who ever lived, Mozart, Haydn, and Gluck. The elector 
gave him a letter of recommendation to his brother Joseph, the Em- 
peror of Germany and Archduke of Austria, which he wa, to deliver 
to the Emperor himself. 

So, not many days after his arrival in Vienna, he dressed himself 
in his best, and started for the royal castle, with the letter in his 
pocket. Although he had overcome in some degree his dread of 
conversation with people in a higher station of life than his own, still 
it was not without some feeling of trepidation that he thought of 
meeting the mighty ruler of the whole German Empire. 

As he passed through the door which led to the Emperor's apart- 
ments he stopped a moment to consider what he should say to His 
Majesty. Just then a simply dressed gentleman came into the ante- 
room and, attracted by the young man's manner, advanced toward 
him. 

‘* Where do you wish to go ?” he asked, courteously. 

Beethoven looked at the speaker, thinking perhaps he was making 
fun of him, but the whole expression of the handsome, slender gen- 
tleman was that of friendly earnestness. His rather longish face, 
merry, friendly eyes, and the sweet expression of the mouth gave 
him a peculiar power of attraction. The forehead was high, the nose 
slightly Roman. Here and there were traces of smallpox scars, but 
they did not disfigure the face. Evidently the young artist was 
pleased with his appearance. He answered, “ To the Emperor."’ 

‘“* Have you a petition ?”’ 

“No, a letter of recommendation.” 

“From whom, if I may ask ?”’ 

* From the Emperor's brother, Max Francis, Elector of Cologne.” 

‘* Let me see it.” 

Beethoven showed the letter. The stranger found the address and 
seal correct. 

‘And who are you ?"' asked the gentleman, further 

““T am a musician.”’ 

“A musician,"’ repeated the stranger, after reflecting a minute 
Then he continued: ‘ The Emperor is not at home. But you can 
see him this evening at seven o'clock at his house in the Angarten."’ 

“Do you know the Emperor personally?’ asked Beethoven. 

**O yes !"’ said the other. 

“You have an office near him, perhaps ?"’ suggested the young 
man. 

“| shave him occasionally,’’ was the answer. 

“Is he good, or strict ?’’ asked the musician, confidentially. 

“Oh! he’s not so bad,” said the other, smiling ; “‘ though as a mu- 
sician he is strict." 

“‘T know that he plays the piano very well, is quite skillful on the 
violoncello, and that he even composes sonatas,’ answered Beetho- 
ven ; “ but great gentlemen do not usually go very far with music. 
He showed a sonata to Mozart the other day, and asked him what he 
thought of it. Mozart replied, ‘The sonata is very good, but he who 
composed it is much better.’ "’ 

“ That is a pretty story,” laughed the stranger. ‘ But now I must 
go. Be at the Angarten at seven o'clock.”’ 

When Beethoven related this occurrence to his friend, Waldstein 
smiled and advised him to follow the stranger's suggestions, which 
he did, as soon as the evening came. As the clock struck seven he 
arrived at the Angarten. The servant at the door led him up the 
steps into a small, prettily furnished drawing-room, the walls of 
which were entirely Baoan | with colored copper-plate engravings of 
ruins and landscapes. Opening out of that, at the left, was a long, 
narrow room, with canary-bird cages in the corners, and in the center 
a stand, on which stood vases containing fragrant flowers. At the 
right of this room was the entrance into two other good-sized rooms, 





one of which was a sitting-room, the other a bedroom. Beethoven 
was led into the former. Two gentleman stood there. One of them 
he recognized as the man who some times shaved the Emperor 
The other was short in stature, and had a thoroughly good and be 
nevolent face, beaming with friendliness. Could that be the Em 
peror? Beethoven had imagined him to be much taller, from the 
descriptions he had heard of him. It was probably not either of 
them, for of course it could not be the barber. Ought he to speak to 
them? But then that would not do exactly, as the gentlemen were 
in the midst of a conversation. So he stood quietly in the doorway, 
and waited. 

“That is a nice story!’’ the taller gentleman was saying to the 
shorterone. ‘ A new war between Prussia and Austria! But this 
time not about country and people, but about a man who is worth 
almost a province to us. They offer you three thousand thalers in 
come in Berlin, while here you receive only eight hundred gulden 
King Frederick William II. is certainly a lover of splendor, with 
whom Emperor Joseph in his simplicity and poverty can not compare, 
for he must save for his people, and consequently count the kreut- 
zers, because in former times there was too much luxury. Now, | 
can not feel angry with you for wanting to accept this offer. You 
must provide for your wife and child, of course. Your fame will not 
diminish because you go to the northern part of Germany, but on the 
contrary, it will increase. Therefore go, and God be with you. | 
know your heart, and know you will always keep a true affection for 
your fatherland. No, you will never forget the true-hearted folk of 
Austria, their joys and sorrows, their gayety and light-heartedness, 
expressed in song and word.” 

The words were spoken with such warmth and kindness that the 
tears came into the other's eyes, as he exclaimed, ‘‘ By the grace of 
Your Majesty, I stay!” 

“Your Majesty!" the littl man had said. Beethoven started 
with dismay. Then that was not the Emperor's barber, but the Em 
peror himself! He thought of his morning's conversation with him, 
and remembered that he had told him the little anecdote about Mo 
zart. He hardly noticed how the ruler of Austria shook the little 
man's hand and thanked him affectionately for his decision 

Joseph then turned to the young man and said, with the same affa 
bility, ‘‘ Ha! there you are! "’ 

Beethoven attempted to make some excuses, but the words would 
not come to his lips. “Your Majesty I beg your forgiveness— Your 
Majesty told me that you sometimes—eh—sometimes—' 

‘* Yes, I shave myself,"’ laughed Joseph, and related the story of 
his meeting with the new-comer to the little man. Then he con 
tinued : 

‘* Now give me the letter.”’ 

He read it, then turning to the other again 

‘My brother, Max Franz, recommended this young man to me as 
a talented musician, who improvises especially well; suppose we 
give him a trial immediately.” 

The little man nodded. 

“Do you agree, Herr von Beethoven ?'’asked the Emperor 

“‘With pleasure,"’ answered the young musician. So they moved 
over to the grand piano, which stood open in the room. 

“ Have you ever played music by Mozart?" asked Joseph, nod 
ding to the other gentleman 

“Why should | not ?"’ replied the young fellow. 

“And what do you think of him ?"’ 

‘* That he is the most musical, charming, inexhaustible master the 
world has ever seen,"’ said Beethoven, enthusiastically. ‘ Johann 
Sebastian Bach may stand higher in church music, Handel in ora 
torio, but on the stage the Salzburg composer excels even Gluck in 
versatility and in characterization of individuals and situations.” 

“Do you know his works by heart?"’ asked the Emperor, nodding 
with pleasure. 

““Your Majesty may demand what you will,’’ replied the musician. 

Joseph thought a minute, then said: “ Play, and make variations 
on the Aria of Sarastro, 

“*In diesen heil'gen Hallen 
Kennt man die Rache nicht 

The Bonn organist seated himself at the piano, and played the 
melody with such richness and fullness of expression that the Em- 
peror, as well as his companion, were visibly astonished ; and their 
astonishment grew as Beethoven, after finishing the melody, burst 
out into a free and independent treatment of the variations, which 
displayed an incredible richness of form and an almost supernatural 
power of harmony. 

“Good, splendid! "’ exclaimed the little man, with sudden fire, as 
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Beethoven finished. ‘ Excellent! But now I should like to hear an 
original composition.”’ 

The young man from the Rhine at once acceded to his request, 
and played a composition which the little man pronounced not only 
excellent, but also entirely new and original in the character of the 
melody, and the harmony unusual and almost unheard of. 

‘Well, what do you think of the young musician from Bonn, 
now ?"’ asked the Emperor, turning to him. 

‘‘ He will be one of the first masters of the art,’ 
and gave Beethoven his hand. 

“And do you know who speaks this decision about you ?"’ asked 
the Emperor of the young man. Ludwig looked at the little man. 
He did not know. 

“No,” he answered. 

‘It is Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart!" said the Emperor, with em- 
phasis. 

Beethoven gave a mental shout of joy. 

And now followed a conversation, during which the Emperor, Mo- 
zart, and Beethoven all seated themselves, Joseph asked the young 
man if he would not like to come to Vienna to live. No; the wish 
was not lacking, but duty called him back. He spoke with emotion 
of his good mother and his little brothers, and with gratefulness of 
his patron and master, the Elector Max Francis. As the Emperor 
dismissed his two guests he gave Beethoven a ring for remembrance. 

It was one of the most delightful days of the great composer's life. 
He had seen at one interview the greatest ruler in the German father- 
land, and the greatest ruler in the kingdom of sound. 


said he, earnestly, 
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MUSIC IN LONDON. 


[From our Regular Correspondent.) 
LONDON, June 4, 1890. 


VAST number of concerts and operatic performances have 
A been given during the past month, which has been one of the 
(SE busiest of the whole year. The extraordinary number of 
piano-forte recitals has indeed almost defeated the object for which 
they were given, as many of them were very poorly attended. 


‘*GRETNA GREEN,” 


The comic opera “Gretna Green,”’ by Mr. Murray Ford and Dr. 
John Storer, was revived at the Opera Comique in May. It was 
originally produced at the Comedy Theater last December, when the 
performance was so indifferent that no fair opinion could be formed 
of its merits. Since then the work has been to a certain extent re- 
cast, and the comedy element improved. The best feature of the 
music is its thoroughly English character, particularly in regard to 
the choral portions, which are considerably stronger than the solos. 
The element of fun, as is usual at first representations of comic opera, 
is as yet present in homeceopathic quantities, but in due time the 
comedians will doubtless work up their business in the approved 
fashion. 

MR. CLIFFE’S ‘‘CLOUD AND SUNSHINE.” 


At the Philharmonic Concert on May 22d Mr. Frederic Cliffe, who 
came prominently to the front last year with a symphony, his Op. 1, 
produced at the Crystal Palace by Mr. Manns, introduced an 
‘‘orchestral picture,” or otherwise elaborated overture, entitled 
‘*Cloud and Sunshine.” Although more or less program music, the 
composer has declined to afford any special indications of the subject 
treated; but the hint is thrown out that the overture might bear for 
motto the lines from Burton's “Anatomy of Melancholy," ‘As the 
heavens are sometimes fair and sometimes overcast, alternately tem- 
pestuous and serene, so is the life of man intermingled with hopes 
and fears, with joys and sorrows, with pleasures and with pains."’ 
After a slow introduction in F sharp minor Mr. Frederic Cliffe’s or- 
chestral picture plunges into an allegro in the same key, the princi- 
pal theme being at once announced by the violins. Clouds seem in- 
termixed with sunshine, until the second subject is announced and 
the working-out section begins. Here, again, the contrast between 
sorrow and joy is typified by cloud and sunshine, each very effect- 
ively marked by the composer. The workmanship of the overture 
is admirable, and it is long since Philharmonic audiences have been 
offered a novelty at once so interesting, so unsensational, and deviat- 
ing so little from the regular classical form. The program included 
Weber's Concertstuck, of which Madame Sophie Menter gave a mas- 
culine and very vigorous reading. 

THE GRESHAM PROFESSORSHIP. 

Dr. J. F. Bridge, organist of Westminster Abbey, has been elected 

Gresham Professor of Music. The various candidates were reduced 


to six, who last month gave probationary lectures, that chosen by Dr. 
Bridge being ‘‘ The Century of Music in England which followed the 





Establishment of the Gresham Professorship."’ This practically in- 
cluded almost the whole of the seventeenth century ; and Dr, Bridge 
was able to trace the collapse of the contrapuntal and the rise of the 
harmonic school, of which Purcell was practically the English 
founder. Prof. Bridge, who is forty-six years of age, was born at 
Oldbury ; was a fellow choir-boy with the late eminent tenor Joseph 
Maas, at Rochester Cathedral: and studied under his father, who 
was a lay-clerk at Rochester, and also under Hopkins, organist of the 
Cathedral, and Sir John Goss, of St. Paul's. In 1865 he became or- 
ganist of Trinity Church, Windsor; and in 1869 organist at Man- 
chester Cathedral, and Lecturer on Harmony at Owens College there 
His appointment to Westminster Abbey dates from 1875. Prof. 
Bridge is a Professor of Harmony and Counterpoint at the Royal 
College of Music, and one of the examiners at Oxford University ; 
and, apart from his fame as a theoretical musician, he has composed 
a cantata “ Callirhoe,”’ a setting of Mr, Gladstone's Latin version of 
Toplady’s “ Rock of Ages,” and a vast quantity of church music. 
His oratorio ‘‘ Nineveh "' will be the principal novelty at the Worces- 
ter Festival this year. 
GILBERT AND SULLIVAN. 


The perennial rumors in regard to the dissolution of the artistic 
partnership which has so long existed between Sir Arthur Sullivan 
and Mr. W. S. Gilbert appear at last to have come true. There is no 
need to discuss details, It will suffice that Sir Arthur Sullivan re- 
mains with Mr, D’Oyly Carte, and will contribute a serious opera on 
the subject of ‘‘ lvanhoe ”’ for the new theater in Shaftesbury Avenue, 
with Mr. Ben Davies and Misses Hill and Palliser as chief artists ; 
and that Mr. Gilbert may possibly join Mr. Alfred Cellier in the 
preparation of a new comic opera intended for production towards 
the end of the year by Messrs. Horace Sedger and Augustus Harris 
at the Lyric Theater. 

That the choice by Sir Arthur Sullivan of the subject of Sir Walter . 
Scott's ‘‘ Ivanhoe’ for his new serious opera is a wise one there can 
not be the slightest doubt. Moreover, although the story has fre- 
quently been utilized for the stage, it has, except by Marschner, 
never yet been adapted as the plot of a serious opera. Incidental 
music has frequently been written to dramatic versions of the story, 
but, apart from Marschner's ‘‘Templer and Jewess,"’ the only opera 
on the subject is the curious pot-pourri of the music of Pacini 
and Rossini, which, under the title of ‘‘ Ivanhoe,”’ and set to words 
by Emile Deschamps and Gustave de Wailly, was produced at 
the Paris Odeon on September 15, 1826, and was represented at 
Venice, in Italian, in 1831. Mr. Julian Sturgis, adaptor of ‘* Nadesh- 
da,"’ will be the librettist of ‘* Ivanhoe.”’ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


On the 2oth ult. the 15oth anniversary of the Madrigal Society was 
celebrated by a banquet at a restaurant, after which, it is stated, 
Tallis’s ‘‘ Forty-part Song'’ was conducted by Dr. Bridge. It is 
furthermore said that the “ Forty-part Song "’ was edited for the occa- 
sion by Dr. Mann, organist of King’s College, Cambridge. The 
motet was last given some years ago by Mr. Henry Leslie's now dis- 
banded choir. The parts prepared for Mr. Leslie's choir are now in 
the possession of the Rev. Dr, Mee, of Oxford, but there is another 
copy of the work in the Gresham Library. 

The Glasgow Society of Musicians have offered a prize of thirty 
guineas for the best concert overture or symphonic poem delivered to 
them by November tst next. The competition is limited to Scottish- 
born composers, or those domiciled in Scotland for three years, but 
it is apparently open to both sexes. Dr. Mackenzie and Mr. F. H. 
Cowen have consented to act as adjudicators. 


Oa 


instruments are played or about to be played. Thus the sound of 
an oboe brings before her mind's eye a white obelisk, which is more 
pointed as the note is more acute. All the notes of the violoncello, 
the high notes of the bassoon, trumpet, and trombone, and the low 
notes of the clarionet and vivla, cause her to see a flat, undulating 
ribbon of strong white fibres. The blast of a horn brings her a suc- 
cession of white circles of graduated sizes, and overlapping each 
other. These circles and the scroll float past her in a level position ; 
but the point of the obelisk seems to come towards her. Sometimes, 
if the oboe tones are of an intense and yearning character, the white 
point of the obelisk comes so near and moves so rapidly that the 
lady fancies it must wound her. Another effect which, however, is 
not invariable, like those mentioned, is a shower of crisp, white dust 
seen when the violins of an orchestra strike up, after the wind instru- 
ments have been prominent for a time. It must be understood that 
she actually sees these objects floating, as a rule, half way between 
her and the players, The lady is herself an accomplished musician, 


CORRESPONDENT of Nature gives some curious informa- 
tion about subjective images distinctly seen by a lady of his 
acquaintance, who is in perfect health, when certain musical 
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‘Perhaps few people have ever asked themselves why they admire 
arose * * * # in the rose there is no shadow, ex« ept what is com 
posed of color.” 

@Y UETONIUS tells us that when Nero sang in public 5,000; The attempted interpretation of a musical gem upon an imperfect 


HOW NERO SECURED APPLAUSE. 


S@y ‘rained men, led by Burrhus and Seneca, thundered their | instrument is immoral and an outrage upon the art 

plaudits. They might needs be trained men, for approval was “All art which is worth its room in the world proceeds 
of various degrees and kinds: éoméi,a sound like the droning of | from an individual mind, working through instruments which assist 
bees ; zmorices, imitating the patter of falling rain; zevr@, the clash- | but do not supersede the human hand. * That hand is the 


ing of broken jugs. The last was the invention of Nero himself,| most perfect agent of material power existing in the universe, and its 
and was produced by striking the fingers of the right hand on the | full subtlety can only be shown when the material it works on, ot 
palm of the left. Another variety of applause was obtained by the | with, is entirely yielding. The chords of a perfect instrument will 
snapping of countless fingers, and, according to Seneca, satisfaction | receive it, but not of an imperfect one,”’ and Ruskin Might have 
was also shown by the shaking of the robe. Aurelian used to have | added that the trained human voice is superior in this respect to the 
strips of linen and other materials distributed among the people for | most perfect manual instrument, being more completely under the 
this purpose, and we can well imagine the stirring effect produced by | control of the sensibilities, emotions and individuality of the artist, 
this universal waving of bright colors in the densely thronged amphi- | and is itself the ideal unity of perfect instrument and subtle control. 
theater. Although Nero is said to have imposed a death penalty on Let the artist pull upon the reins of his fancies only to make them 
all spectators who did not applaud him, it is probable that the cura-| speed more swiftly ; let him promptly act upon every right impulse, 
tores, or leaders, and juvenes, as their men were called, were ap-| but never descend below his highest ideal of beauty, even to find a 
pointed chiefly with a view of insuring approbation at convenient | contrast or an antithesis, for beyond our most beautiful con eptions 
moments. ‘Tacitus complains of the unseemly interruptions of | are still other forms more beautiful, yet to be discovered 

country people. And upholders of the French c/ague have defended , 
it on similar grounds.— Zhe Gentleman's Magasine. 


ites DR. HOLMES ON MUSIC. 
MUSICAL MORALS. sé HAVE had glimpses,” the professor said, ‘‘ of the conditions 


—— into which music is capable of bringing a sensitive nature. 

Glimpses, I say, because I can not pretend that I am capable 
of sounding all the depths or reaching all the heights to which music 
. may transport our mortal consciousness. Let me remind you of a 
curious fact with reference to the seat of musical sense. Far down 
below the great masses of thinking marrow and its secondary agents, 
just as the brain is about to merge in the spinal cord, the roots of the 
nerve of hearing spread their white filaments out into the sentient 
matter, where they report what the external organs of hearing tell 
them. This sentient matter is in remote connection only with the 
|mental organs, far more remote than the centers of the sense of 
vision and that of smell. In a word, the musical faculty might be 
said to have a little brain of its own. It has a special world and a 
private language all to itself. How can one explain its significance 
to those whose musical faculties are in a rudimentary state of develop 
ment, or who have never had them trained ? Can you describe in in 
telligible language the smell of a rose as compared with that of a 
violet ? No—music can be translated only by music. Just so far as 
it suggests worded thought, it falls short of its highest office. Pure 
emotional movements of the spiritual nature—that is what I ask of 
music. Music will be the universal language—the Volapuk of 
spiritual being.” 
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I. |. COGSWELL., 


NZ,ENIUS must always fulfill the royal law of liberty. The 
servile observer of theoretical laws is never justified by his 
works—witness the piled manuscripts of Albrechtsberger and 





others. F 

“ Impotent rules of poetic art can only supply lifeless forms, as is 
always the case when inspiration is wanting; art vainly seeks to 
support talent,"’ and “ nothing is a great work of art for the produc- 
tion of which either rules or models can be given."’ 

As love works no ill to its neighbor, so beauty never offends art, 
but is the essence of it, and one element of beauty is appropriate- 
ness or an “ eternal fitness.’’ Whatever fails of this transgresses a 
law of beauty and is artistically immoral. 

A private musicale program that does not correspond or appro 
priately contrast with the tone of the drawing-room and esfrit of the | 
company will be as immoral as would be the appearance of the 
gentlemen there in dressing-gown and slippers. 

To present an audience, that has assembled in the concert-room 
to be entertained, with a didactic menu of a Bach Toccata, a Grieg 
Sonata, etc., is equal in mora/e to a divine dispensing to his devout 
congregation a dissertation on the origin of volcanoes or an explana- 
tion of the best schemes for acquiring wealth. 

For an organist to attempt to arouse an audience, assembled for | 


MME. NORDICA. 


worship, to religious enthusiasm by the polyphonic strains of a fugue 
in E minor, or an improvisation upon a well-known aria from | 
Saturday's opera, would be as immoral as for the minister to delec- | 
tate his congregation with a solution of a problem in Euclid, or to | 


s HE following paragraph, from a letter from Mme. Nordica, con 

? tains some hints and suggestions which may be of use to sing 
ers in general. 

My repertoire comprises about forty parts. Some of them I can 


instruct them that to be truly religious they must be fashionably at-/| go on the stage and sing through without an hour's preparation. 
tired. Others, less familiar, would require reviving in my mind, but I could 
To treat a tender and plaintive theme as one would a bold and | be ready to play any of them at a day or two's notice. I recently en 
energetic subject is to ignore the ‘‘ eternal fitness" of things, and, | tirely learned a long oratorio in three days. 
therefore, transgresses a principle of true beauty. Is there beauty in| The voice needs much practice. When Iam not specially pre 
darkness? Can the soul thrive in the gloom of despondency and the | paring for anything I sing for about three hours a day. When prac 
blackness of despair? To behold the horrors of battle or contem- | ticing new parts it may extend to five. It was a well-known tenor 
plate the stages of Inferno—is that refining and elevating to the soul | who said that if he failed to practice for one day he recognized it in 
of man? Nay, rather, the sensitive life of man is transformed into | his voice ; if he omitted it two days his brother artists noticed it; and 
the likeness of what he beholds or contemplates, and art should | if he did not sing at all for three days the public found it out! | 
furnish him with the ideal beauty into the similitude of which he | never wear corsets, having a fortunately slender figure; on and off 
would desire to be transformed. | the stage alike I have my dresses loose enough to allow of the great 
“Art benefits first'the artist, and second the beholder, as the latter, | est expansion of the chest and the deepest inspirations. 
by contemplation some how, in some degree, makes the art or its| I have not any superstitions, I think, but I have some fancies. For 
execution his own.” | instance, I find a relation between motions and colors. The roar 
Then let us expunge from art all shadows as being inartistic, and, | of popular applause gives me the sensation of blackness. I can 
hence, artistically immoral—as thwarting the very object for which | not expect anybody who has not felt what I mean to understand 
art was created. ime. I have also a curious feeling about the applause granted to me, 
The dark or meaningless counter-subjects worked out in labored | as if it were not given to me, but to the music as a thing apart from 
erudition—flickering diabolical fancies, reiterations of lifeless forms— | me. 
are immoralities in musical composition. Use only living and beau-| I do not allow myself fancies about my work. 1 am, nevertheless, 
tiful forms, and for contrast let us employ complementary colors or | specially fond of some roles. Aida, in which I make my first appear 
shades of the same tone color appropriately blended. | ance at home, is a favorite part of mine. I also specially like Valen 
“ There is no shade in a rainbow, nor in an opal, nor in a piece of | tina, in “Les Huguenots,” and Elsa, in “Lohengrin.” But I can 
mother-of-pearl, nor in a well-designed painted window ; only vari-|enjoy the beauties of all good work, and, of course, set myself to 
ous hues of perfect color.” master and perform equally well whatever I have to do. 
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> Chicago to-day, it is hard to realize their condition in 1858. The 

=—4 first level of the city was but little above the lake, and it was 
not until some large buildings and blocks of brick and stone had 
been erected that it was seen that at that level there could be no 
proper drainage, and that the city—buildings and streets—must be 
raised several feet. This process was going on when we came. In 
all the principal thoroughfares some of the buildings were at the new 
level and some at the old, and progress through them on the side- 
walk was a constant succession of up and down stairs. Many of the 
streets were yet unpaved, and although not so bad as a few years 
before, when in muddy weather the ladies had to be backed up to the 
stores on carts, the horses or oxen wading knee-deep in mud, still 
they were sometimes almost impassable. Wood, gravel, stone, and 
brick all being so far away it was slow and costly work to make the 
improvements required by the peculiar location of this extraordinary 
city. After the fire, the opportunity was taken to raise the grade still 
higher in rebuilding, so that now it is entirely satisfactory in that 
respect. 

The camaraderie, or “hail fellow well met”’ feeling in a new 
country is one of its most striking features. People from different 
social grades in the older settled places of the East meet here on a 
level. Social distinctions are in nobody's way, for there are none, 
and the best man wins. One of my early conventions in the West 
was in such acommunity. On one of Illinois’ great prairies, where, 
eighteen months before, there was but a railroad shanty, there were 
now fifteen hundred people. 

They were all young and energetic—just the kind to leave the 
quieter East and enjoy the excitement of starting a new town. An 
unusual proportion were from cities where they had been members of 
choirs and musical societies, and they thought a musical convention 
in the midst of their bustle and building would bea pleasant novelty. 
We held our sessions in a hall over a large store, and our final con- 
cert in an unfinished church edifice, seats being improvised of the 
building material for the occasion. A few ‘‘ prairie schooners’’ (as 
certain long wagons were called) brought singers from distant prairie 
homes, and a few came on the railroad from places still farther away, 
but from the town itself was a larger proportion of cultivated and re- 
fined singers than I ever found in a country convention at the East. 
L. W. Wheeler, who has been for some years one of Boston's most 
popular voice teachers, was one of the tenors of that convention, and, 
although just beginning then, gave unmistakable signs of the voice 
and talent which have since made him so successful. 

This town was Kewanee, now one of our finest inland places. I 
was laughing at one of the men of that convention about the way 
they were hurrying up their houses, when he said: ‘Oh, that’s 
nothing to the way they did at first in Chicago. There a man would 
say to the only carpenter they had, ‘I believe I'll settle here; when 
can you build me a house?’ and the answer would be, ‘ Well, there's 
Smith, Monday; Jones, Tuesday; Brown, Wednesday; Johnson, 
Thursday ; I'll put yours up Friday.’"’ Of course this was all bur- 
lesque, but it does not give a bad idea of the way things are done 
while people are roughing it in a new country. 

I have often thought that a romance might be written, embodying 
some of the early real estate transactions of Chicago that would be 
of intense interest. The only trouble would be that some of the events 
would be considered too extravagant even for fiction. One story is told 
of an emigrant—a Hollander, who, with his family, landed in Chi- 
cago from a sailing craft before the first railroad had reached so far, 
and was immediately set upon by “land sharks,’’ as some of the early 
real estate dealers were called, and finally persuaded to give six hun- 
dred dollars for some low land by the river that would then have been 
considered dear at one-fifth the price. Some of the less hardened 
of the real estate brotherhood were disposed to protest against the 
outrageous swindle, but the oid fellow seemed satisfied. He took 
some gold and silver from his pouch and leather belt, and his wife 
and children cut out coins that had been sewed up in their clothing, 
and he paid the money. He put up a shanty at once, and then com- 
menced preparing his land for vegetables by processes that he had 
been familiar with at home. His wife and children helped. He sold 
his produce readily, and had no difficulty in getting a living after his 
fashion. Pretty soon people began to build around him, and he was 
occasionally asked if he did not want to sell his place. No; what 
should he want to sell for ?—he would only have to go and get an- 
other place for a vegetable garden, and that was too much trouble. 
By and by the pressure grew stronger, and the offers got up into the 
thousands. No; he had built a frame house now, and was n't going 
to move. Then the increased taxes, and some assessments for town 
improvements were too much for his little savings, and he sold a 


2 OOK'!NG upon the solid and magnificent streets and drives of 
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| small end of his domain. But this brought him so much money that 
the surplus made him feel that he should never need any more, so he 
resisted all offers and importunities, and kept on with his vegetable 
garden as long as he lived. Then his heirs sold the place for nearly 
a million dollars. 

This playing at business (for I did nothing of the buying or sell- 
ing), and the new and adventurous life of. Chicago were so attractive 
to me that early in '59 I took a room in the building in which the 
store was, and occupied it as a library and working-room between 
convention engagements. Not long before, Mr. Henry Mason, the 
youngest brother of my publishers, had formed a copartnership with 
Mr. Hamlin, under the firm name of Mason & Hamlin, for the man- 
ufacture of melodeons. They prospered, and soon called their larger 
instruments harmoniums, and not long after, cabinet organs. Some 
time in 1862 the Masons asked me if I thought I could make an in- 
struction book for these instruments. I said I would try, and the re- 
sult was ‘‘ The School for the Harmonium and Cabinet Organ.”” This 
was my first work of importance in my new quarters. It was pub- 
lished by Mason Brothers, and had a large sale. It inaugurated a 
much better graded method than any previous book had contained, 
and I have sometimes thought that the copyright laws would be more 
just if they included the plan as well as the contents of a book of 
that kind. But there being no such protection, my plan has been 
generally adopted by Reed organ instructors ever since. : 

In 1860 the “ Normal"’ was held in Chicago, Dr. Mason, Mr. Brad- 
bury, and myself principal teachers, By this time other Normals were 
started by those who had been with us, and we no longer occupied 
the entire field. Still, the interest in that kind of school having in- 
creased, our attendance continued to be large. I have no list of that 
class, but I recall that among its successful members was N. Coe 
Stewart, the present superintendent of music in the public schools of 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

My family was still at Willow Farm, excepting F. W., who was now 
old enough to be away at boarding school, and I had no thought, 
yet, of another home. However, the little business was improving, 
and I enjoyed more and more being in the neighborhood of its small 
whirl. I might, perhaps, have foreseen that if it continued to in- 
crease, the whirl might eventually grow large enough to include me 
in its round of hard and confining work, but I did not. I went and 
came—was free to work in my pleasant room or to be off at conven- 
tions, now in New England, new in New York or Pennsylvania, or 
the West—not a moment hung heavily on my hands. Then we be- 
gan to publish a little. First a song or two, and some instrumental 
pieces in sheet form. After a while we decided to venture on a book, 
and putin hand one that I was then working on for day schools; 
but now the WAR burst upon us! 

What a change came over the whole country when that moment- 
ous event was announced ! 

How the bustling, cheery life of Chicago became suddenly grave 
and serious. With what different eyes we saw everything about us. 
It was not the same sunshine that made the city so bright yesterday, 
and these were not the same faces of neighbors that then nodded so 
light-heartedly as they passed. The old flag had been fired upon, 
and that act. had waked into stern determination the patriotism of 
every loyai heart. But I must defer a further account of this impor- 
tant period to the next number of the VIsiTor. i eA 
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J. 8. VAN CLEVE’S RECENT COURSE OF LECTURES. 





5 HIS weli-known writer and teacher has been accustomed from 
“O15 boyhood to entertain and instruct the public with Lecture- 

e Recitals. A statement which we recently read in the Eéude 
that E. B. Perry was the first to inaugurate this form of entertain- 
ment, though doubtless made in good faith, is an error, for we have 
heard Mr. Van Cleve give a humorous account of his first attempt in 
this direction at the age of fifteen; how he made an onslaught with 
piano and philosophy and violin upon a raw community near Ur- 
ie. Ohio, and came home with his pocket book surprisingly well 
lined. 

His work has been in the main that of a writer and teacher, but 
| he has constantly, both before his students and the public at large, 
| given lectures with pianoforte illustrations. From the trend of mat- 
| ters now, and genial look of the horizon, this branch of his work is 
| destined to grow. During the third week of the last month, besides 
his regular lecture on literature at the College of Music, and a mu- 
sical lecture at the Cincinnati Conservatory upon Mendelssohn, he 
gave, assisted by his wife, a Recital-Lecture at Hamilton, O., under 
the auspices of the Young Ladies’ League of the Universalist Church, 
and a Lecture- Recital at Maysville, Ky. At Hamilton the audience 
was a large one, and all the comments, both by word of mouth and 


























by the press, gave unmistakable evidence of a brilliant success. Of 
his many interesting remarks one of the Hamilton papers quotes 
this as worth reflection. ‘Music is not the language of emotion 
strictly, but the language of moods."’ This rather abstract doctrine 


was made clear and reinforced by many excellent illustrations, show- | 


ing that a given mood might produce music which would either ex- 
press the tenderness of love or of religious adoration, and that agi- 
tated passages are derived from the contemplation of objects pro- 
ducing eager longing or fierce resentment. This is the key to the 
misapplication of many opera excerpts for sacred purposes. It now 
and then happens that they are suitable enough, as when we find the 
theme of Gottschalk’s ‘“‘ Last Hope” set to the words “ Depth of 
Mercy,” but at other times they are frightfully inappropriate, as when 


the quartet from the third act of “ Faust,” in which Mephistopheles | 
is an important factor, is set to the words ‘‘Come Holy Spirit, heaven- | 


ly dove. 

Among other important numbers on the Hamilton program was 
Liszt's Twelfth Rhapsodie. -We find also in the newspaper com- 
ments a very enthusiastic remark about Mrs. Van Cleve’s voice and 
method. 


The lecture-at Maysville was organized and carried through to | 
a very successful conclusion by one of the private teachers of that | 


city, Miss Sara P. Wilkins, and her example is one worthy of imita- 
tion. There is not a town of two thousand inhabitants in the United 
States where some high-minded and earnest teacher does not live, 
and where the services of such an artist and scholar as J. S. Van 
Cleve might not be obtained by a little push and exertion of in- 
genuity in making the preliminary canvass. 


Of course busy city musicians can never afford to take risks; all | 


the risks, if there are any, should be carried by the local manage- 
ment, who are, after all, to receive the chief benefit, for such visits 


to remote communities by the brighter musical minds are like the | 
stirrings of the water in the pool of Bethesda, giving life and hope | 


to the half-dead and stagnant. 
An excellent audience of the pupils and professors of the Cincin- 


nati Conservatory filled the parlors on the occasion of his Mendels- | 


sohn lecture, which was pronounced by many to be even superior to 
the one given in January on Mozart. In the case of such musicians 
as Mendelssohn and Mozart it is easy for an earnest student to be- 


come enthusiastic, for in them we find pure beauty and high idealism | 
perfectly blended with great scholarship and earnest labor, insomuch | 


that these men become models towards which every one may strive. 
Besides a rapid review of the facts of Mendelssohn's life, completely 
surveying his character, history and position in the artistic world, a 
number of excellent illustrations were given on the piano, and a few 
of the more important doctrines of Mendelssohn interpretation were 
announced. Special great emphasis was laid on the necessity of 
playing Mendelssohn strictly in time, and as far as possible unlike 
Chopin, whom he seems comparatively to have underrated as a com- 
poser. 
Chopin a totally different one. To play the music of these four mas- 
ters all alike, the classic pair like the romantic pair, would be the 
height of interpretive absurdity. 

J. S. Van Cleve has lectured at the Conservatory nearly a hundred 


times. 
ee 


A TID-BIT. 


FROM W. H. NEAVE’S PROGRAMS. 


Or 


QIN, 


USICAL instruments, that are genuine exponents of musical 


' art, form a Republic, in which there is mo ding ; but only the | 


superior individual quality of any instrument, and a fault- 
less performance thereon, entitles and elects it to distinction. 

A Solo is the melody only. The piano—like the harp, guitar and 
bell—is an instrument of percussion, and hence it is a defective solo 
instrument; but for grasp of clean, full harmony to accompany, sup- 
port and beautify a solo, it stands pre-eminent; and therefore, in the 
province of harmony, #¢ zs ding. 

A piano, nowadays, is an indispensable accessory to the outfit of 
every refined household, even if none of the inmates can play on it, 
but simply as attractive of cultured, congenial visitors ; but in a mu- 


sical family it is very unwise to make each member a pianist, be- | 


cause thus the scope of musical display and enjoyment is compara- 
tively narrow and monotonous; moreover, the best and highest at- 
tainment of the piano practitioner is to become an apt accompanist— 
a musician—who not only reads music at sight, but is so artistically 
imbued as to follow a soloist, who may be a mere rote performer, 
through all “ the moods and tenses"’ of erratic rendition ! 

All solo instruments, such as flute, cornet, violin, etc., are as suit- 
able and becoming to the female as to the male sex for use in parlor 
and church; and of all musical instruments, the violin is the ondy 
one that improves with use and age, and is changeless in fashion. 
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Mozart and Mendelssohn are one species; Schumann and | 





AMERICAN COMPOSERS. 


5 =f RS. JEANNETTE M. THURBER, in a recent interview, says: 
4 *T have had the opinions of several of the composers as to 

the giving of National American concerts. One has written 
| that it hurts American composers more than it helps them; that it is 
|like putting American works of art in one case and labeling them 
|‘domestic produce,’ instead of putting them in a collection where 
| their worth and worthlessness can show out in comparison to what 
}are generally admitted as being standard works. In the first case, 
| he says, the work is condemned or praised (according to the views of 
| the critic) before it is seen or heard. In the latter case it stands on 
| its own merits, and stands or falls according to its worth. This is the 
view of one of our cleverest composers. 

‘‘ There is certainly a good deal of truth in his statement, but not 
|all truth. On the other hand, I have found that most of the Ameri- 
| can composers who have been more closely identified with this coun- 
| try feel very much as I do. A meritorious work, whether on a Beet- 
| hoven program or with our clever composers, will always find its 
| proper recognition from those whose criticism is worth anything. We 
want the grain of wheat. But they must remember that they must 
be heard, whether understood or not, and perhaps in that way we 
|can appeal to patriotism, and may be incite this great nation to en 

couraging the arts. I have personally served such an apprentice- 
| ship, and know of the thousand excuses which are so ready that | 
| have become educated to accept things almost as they are, and not 
as they should be. Still I have great hope. When I think of the 
encouragement, private as well as public, given by France, I wonder 
what we mean on this side of the water. We were pardonable when 
we were struggling for material wants, but now we should take a 
national pride of our own. It is so much more aristocratic, if this 
expression is allowable in a republican country. My friends say that 
we are so young. Then I say begin, and the way to begin is to 
begin. I feel that the flower of belief is blossoming in the night, 
and my consolation is that the shadow strengthens the light.” 

> oo 


MUSIC BOX. 





se SIG HERE are a good many facts about music boxes that the 
"€ $ public is not aware of,’ remarked a dealer to a reporter for 
** the New York Mai/ and Express. In the first place they 
were invented one hundred years ago, and in Switzerland. They all 
come from that country, even at the presenttime. “Why? Because 
the labor required to make them is too costly in this country. The 
length of time a music box will play varies considerably. They are 
furnished with one, two or four powerful springs, and will play for 
four, six, eight, fifteen, twenty-five or seventy-five minutes, according 
to the size of the box and the number of springs it is provided with. 
| As a rule the works are enclosed in highly polished inlaid cases of a 
variety of rich woods. They never require tuning, as many people 
suppose, but if the simple instructions which accompany each box 
are followed, they will last a life-time, requiring, like a clock, only an 
occasional cleansing. There are a number of cautions which should 
be told to every one who owns a music box. Under no circum- 
stances should it be moved while it is playing; it should never be 
| allowed to remain run down in the middle of a tune; neither the 
| fly-wheel nor any part of the movements should be unscrewed unless 
it is certain that the instrument has entirely run down.” 
“* What is new in the music box line ?”’ 

| “Severalthings. One with interchangeable cylinders, for instance. 
Boxes with only one cylinder play from one to twelve tunes, but we 
have just introduced a class of boxes with interchangeable cylinders 
By means of these the number of tunes to a box 
We keep these cylinders in stock and 
| special tunes are often ordered for them. Another new thing is the 
|‘ Marotte,’ a musical doll made in Paris. It is a doll’s head and 
| shoulders attached to a stick in the shape of a handle, and the child, 
| by taking hold of the stick and whirling it around in a small circle, 
| makes the head move while the music box inside plays atune. The 
| whole contrivance is about a foot long, and the dolls have very 
| pretty faces and are tastefully dressed in red, white and blue."’ 
| “What tunes do people prefer in the boxes just now?”’ 
| “ Light operatic music and popular American airs. But there is 
no end to the variety of tunes inthem. Our boxes are provided with 
all the favorite dances, marches, national airs and ballads, as well as 
| with the best selections from the most popular operas, ballads, etc.”’ 
“What are some of the prices ?”’ 
“You can buy a music box for ninety cents, and I have sold one 
| here for as high as $5,000. But this was a number of years ago. 
Some are as large as an upright piano and cost $2,000. These have 
an unlimited number of tunes, owing to the interchangeable cylinders. 
The ninety-cent boxes have twenty-eight teeth, play one tune, are 
made round or square, of japanned tin, wood or papier-mache.”’ 


| of six tunes each. j 
| may be increased indefinitely. 
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THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
All letters om business to the Publishers. 


It is proposed to change the M. T. N. A. 
meetings from Annual to Biennial, the inter- 
vening years being devoted to State Associa- 
tions, The Vistror heartily approves of this 
plan, and hopes that it will be adopted. 


A CORRESPONDENT propounds to us the fol- 
lowing conundrum, which we turn over to the 
‘Why 


will congregations place their choirs down in 


readers of the Visitror for solttion. 


the corner of a large church, or up in a hot 
gallery, cr away off behind the minister, thus 
doing away with any good result that might 
Where should a choir 
I would like 


the opinion of singers on the subject.” 


come from the singing ? 


be placed to get the best results ? 


WE promised our readers, in the last VIsIT- 
OR, to get further information in regard to 
We 
with 
the thermometer at 90 more or less, the only 


the tone pictures of which we spoke. 


have a mass of material on hand, but 
science we feel like giving very serious atten- 
tion to is the science of keeping cool, letting 
the weightier matters of tone color, tone pict- 
vibrations wait a more convenient 


ures and 


and cooler season, In other words, it’s too hot 


to study, 


THE so-called American fingering is of Ger- 


man origin. In a book published in Leipsic 
£ I i 


| goose, it was his wife of course?” 


(the first book having fingering) in 1571 the 


index finger was marked I, the others 2, 3, 4, 
This 


was followed by another German book, ‘‘ Das 


respectively, the thumb being marked o. 


Musikalische Kleebatt,”’ published in 1691, in 
which the same fingering was employed, but 
the thumb was given more to do than in the 
book of 1571. 
ing as far back as 1599 was I, 2, 3, 4, 5, the 1 


The English system of finger- 


standing for the thumb. We shall have more 


to say in regard to the subject in a future 


paper. 


WE sympathize with Prof. Geo. L. White in 
the death of his son Leonard. He was a love- 
able boy, a fine musician, of noble, christian 
character. But none of the traits which made 
him so manly and good are either lost or use- 


less, neither is he; and it is a source of com” 
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glad to print it. 


fort to know that he has but passed on into 


another field of activity, freed from all the 
material disabilities that so troubled him here, 
and where his noble aspirations will have full 


satisfaction in noble achievements. 


Tue Fourteenth Annual Meeting and Festi- 
val of the Music Teachers’ National Associa- 
tion will be held at Detroit, Mich., July Ist, 
2d, 3d, and 4th. 
in the make-up of the program—the same old 
Detroit has 


There is very little change 


grind and the same old grinders. 
shown more enthusiasm concerning this meet- 
ing than have the managers of the Association: 
At any rate, the papers have not been so con- 
stantly and thoroughly posted about the pro- 
posed meetings as was the custom in former 
We but 
batches of information, and that too late in 
What advices 


days. have received one or two 
the season for any practical use, 


we have received we have given to our readers 


IN a late VisiTor Dr, Root, in his Autobi- 
ography, speaks of a visit of the members of 
the 
Mass., to sing at the graduating exercises of 
The Editor of the 
VisiTor, then a mere boy, remembers the event 


Normal Musical Institute to Andover, 


the Theological Seminary. 
distinctly. It gave him his first glimpses of 
men who were almost like gods to him—Dr. 


A friend 
living in Andover then and now sends us the 


Mason, Webb, Bradbury and Root. 


following extract from the local paper of that 
day, which will be of interest in connection 
with the Autobiography. This friend, usually 
very bright, could not make out who * the best 
woman in the world” was, until a response in 
answer to an inquiry came from a relative of 
the Dr.’s in North Reading, saying, ‘* You 
But here 
is the extract: 

‘“‘In regard to G. F, R,’s Autobiography, 
a local report of the ‘Commencement’ of 
Andover Theological Seminary, dated August 
gth, 1856, says: ‘The music on the occasion 
was very excellent, unsurpassed by any of the 
kind we ever heard, It was performed by a 
choir of fifty-six ladies and gentlemen from the 
Normal Musical Institute, trained under the 
care of Dr. L. Mason and Prof. G. F. Root, 
the latter of whom was present. We 
more impressed than ever with the degree of 
perfection to which the human voice is capable 
of attaining by culture.’ ” 


were 


WE have received from Dr. O. D. Norton 
a program of a novel performance at Smith 
College June 13th and 14th. It is no less 


than a “ Representation of the Book of Job” 
by the Senior Class, with music composed by 
Benjamin C, Blodgett. From what we know 
of Mr, Blodgett ‘we are sure the music must 
have been good and appropriate. He is one 
of our best and most modest American musi- 
cians, and will lend his name to nothing that 


is not the best, 





} 
| 


too long for our limited space or we should be 
We can only give a very 
brief ** argument.” 

The theme of the poem is the problem of 
suffering in the world. The friends of Job are 
ready with a dogmatic answer: God is just, 
therefore he treats men according to their des- 
serts; misfortune is the punishment of sin; 
Job’s misfortune is great and his sin must have 


But Job 


been proportionate, is sure of his 
innocence and refuses to admit the truth of his 


The 


poet has no direct answer for his own question, 


friend’s narrow and inadequate theory. 


of which he loses sight at the end in his strong 
conviction of Ggd’s goodness and in the awe 
with which he recognizes the mystery and 
inscrutability of His providence. As a musical 
composition the work is a symphony based on 
themes representing the several characters and 
the sentiments for which the characters stand. 
The theme of Eliphaz expresses entreaty, that 
of 


sarcasm. 


sildad, indignation, and that of Zophar, 
Job is represented by five themes, 
expressing despair, trust, integrity, justifica- 
tion, and, at the end, triumph, The final 
theme of the postlude represents the divine 
verdict. 

THE Congressional Committee of Ways and 
Means having proposed to increase the tax on 
certain materials used in the manufacture of 
musical instruments, and on certain small in- 
struments themselves, brought forth a strong 
protest from the dealers and makers and the 
Mr. J. 


Chicago, in a speech before the Committee 


people generally. Howard Foote, of 


said : 

**On the 27th of March I was present in these 
rooms during the delivery of the argument on 
the subject of Art and Art Works, by Miss 
Kate Field. She took the high and noble 
ground that art is an inspiration as well as 
educational, and that familiarity with art lifts 
the ordinary mortal above the ordinary plane 
of life. Contact with the beautiful certainly 
must benefit mankind in general. 

‘If this is true of painting and sculpture, 
it certainly is true of the kindred art, music, 
without which no President of the United 
States or Representative of Congress could be 
elected. Music is as necessary in our social 
life, in our political meetings, conventions, 
parades, and in the privacy of our homes, as 
the very air we breathe. 

‘* Even if it is not of the highest class (cheap 
music is better than none), it has a strong hold 
upon the better and nobler feelings of every 
man, woman and child in the United States. 

**No country in the world has been so 
favored as the United States in this respect. 
You must not place music beyond the reach 
of the poor, any more than you shal] put a tax 
on the simplest food they eat, bread, for exam- 
ple, or the water which they drink, beyond the 
expense of providing.” 


THE Jndicator gets led astray occasionally. 
In a recent issue it says: 

**The hum-drum Cincinnati festival man- 
agers must change their tactics if they desire 
the support of the general public. A New 
York music paper, after referring to the works 
brought out at last week’s festival, pertinently 
inquires: 

‘*Is there no American work worthy of a 
place upon the Cincinnati festival program? 


The program and synopsis is | Is it not about time that the festival associa- 











tions which appeal to the American public for 
support should do something for American 
art? The English festival associations, while 
reproducing the standard works, always give a 
commission to some well-known musician for 
an original work, This is doing something 
substantial for the art, and is an example 
respectfully commended to the consideration 
of American festival societies.”’ 

The ‘* New York music paper ”’ and the /ndi- 
cator are ‘* away off,”” Have they not yet heard 
of the $2,000 prize offered by the Festival for 
American works? Have they not heard of 
Buck’s ‘*Golden Legend,” 
was paid, or of Gilchrist’s Prize work for which 
the same amount was given; or of Paine’s 
Cantata, composed for the Festival of 1888; 
or of Singer’s Festival Ode, etc., etc.? Read 
up a little, friends, and get posted as to the 
facts, before writing any more stuff like the 
above quotation from your usually (but not in 
this case) wide-awake journals. 


Appropriateness. 

We are often very much disturbed at church 
by the inappropriateness of the musical selec- 
tions, solos and otherwise, which are left to 
the singer or choir leader to select. Of course, 
as the minister usually chooses the hymns, 
they more or less exactly fit his subject for the 
day, but in nine cases out of ten when a solo 
is to be sung it is selected for almost any other 
reason than that it is appropriate to the sermon 
or kindred to the rest of the hymns. 

At another time we shall have something to 
say about the order of the exercises in churches 
outside of the Episcopal Church in which 
every step is prescribed by the rubrics. Just 
now we want to protest against singers, 
whether they be professional or amateur, solo- 
ists or chorus singers, lugging into the service, 
at any part of it, anything that is not in keep- 
ing with the general tenor of it. 

In the first place there should be no singing 
for display at all in church. The place for that 
is the concert-room, 

We-do not object to solos, as such, fOr a 
wisely selected solo, earnestly and modestly 
sung, is oftentimes as helpful as the rest of the 
service in preparing the heart for what the 
preacher has to put into it. 

We attended two different services recently 
on consecutive Sundays. At the first, the 
leader had evidently been in consultation with 
the preacher as to the subject of his discourse, 
and was evidently desirous of having all the 
music in keeping. It certainly was so, and 
when the tenderly beautiful “He was de- 
spised ” followed the Pastor’s earnest sermon, 
there was not a person in the church who was 
not helped, and both sermon and song found 
lodgment in hearts that might otherwise have 
gone away empty or at least careless. 

At the second service to which we refer, in 
quite another part of the city, the musical serv- 
ice and the sermon did not seem to agree in 
any particular, excepting in the hymns selected 
by the minister. The sermon was most touch- 
ingly impressive, and seemed to touch all who 
were present, Could the audience have been 
dismissed just then, with a verse or two of some 


for which $2,000 | 


| 


| 








appropriate hymn, the preacher’s words would 
have been productive of great good. We were 
intensely moved ourselves. But, alas! the 
sermon was followed by a senseless, showy 
solo, which had not the slightest reference to 
anything the preacher had touched upon, and 
in a few moments his work was undone, the 
softened hearts became indignant, and the 
preacher felt, as many another preacher has 
confessed to us, that the labors and prayers of a 
week were scattered to the winds. 

A singer can make or mar the whole service 
Is there not an awful responsibility here ? 

One way out of such inappropriate selections 
is to submit every set piece and solo to the 
minister, and he should know enough about 
music to lead the singers in a line with his sub. 
ject and predominating thought. 

The minister who leaves the musical selec- 
tions to his chorister, without reference to the 
rest of the service, because he does not want to 
bother with, or does not know enough about 
music to act intelligently, is almost if not quite 
as culpable as the singer who, in consequence, 
upsets the service and spoils his sermon. 

He should take music lessons enough to know 
how to advise in all the musical services of his 
Parish. 

If not, why not? 


$$ ee . 
i ” . 
The “Hymn’’ our Savior Sung. 
Our Savior, when upon earth, was so care- 
ful to observe all proper forms and ceremonies 
of his time and country that we from this fact 
know for a certainty what was the first hymn 


of the Christian Church. 
of the passover, which we now call the “ Last 


After the observance 


Supper,”’ ‘‘they sang an hymn and went out.” 
This hymn was the ‘‘Great Hallel,” consisting 
of Psalms 113 to 118 inclusive. The 113th and 
114th were sung previous to the feast, the 
others after it. This custom being invariable 
we thus know with singular accuracy what 
that hymn was in which our Savior joined with 
his disciples just before his crucifixion. 

The Rev. Samuel Duffield, in speaking of 
this historical fact adds that it may be said 
with truth that the Magnificat of Mary; the 
Nunc Dimittis of old Simeon, and, above all, 
the Gloria in Excelsis Deo of the Angels at 
Bethlehem antedate this hymn of our Lord 
and his apostles, It may be also said, with the 
same truth, he further remarks, that these 
furnished to the early Christians their earliest 
expressions of praise, but it appears that the 
Last Supper, with its pathetic union of Jewish 
and Christian ideas, was also the place at 
which the Psalms of David and the spiritual 
songs of primitive Christianity were united. 
The fAtllim of the Jew became the Aymanz of 
the Christian. 

Te 0 ee 

We do not hear that any large number of our 
music teachers propose attending the National 
Music Teachers’ Meeting at Detroit, July tst, 
2d, 3d, and 4th. John S. Van Cleve is down 
for an Essay on Theory. Mrs. Jessie B. Cald- 
well is also announced to appear asa vocalist, 
Very little enterprise has been shown by the 
management this year in keeping the associa- 
tion before the public. 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR 


City Notes. 


I'he Spencer Opera Co. is giving light opera 
at the Highland House. 

Mr, Chas. Holman Black, of Indianapoli 
returns to Europe soon, and will not return 
until 1892. 


Pike’s Opera Hoyse is to have a concert and 
lecture room fitted up at once. The project of 
a theater and opera house has, we believe, been 
abandoned. 


The ever popular Zoo concerts have begun, 
and will be continued during the immer. 
Music by the Cincinnati Orchestra, assisted by 
distinguished vocalists. Mr. T. J. Sullivan, 
who is always welcome, has already appeare 
**Genial Tim 
tivate an audience. 


” never fails to please and cay 

Waldemar Malmene, formerly of this city, 
now of Greenville, Miss., was in the city last 
month ona short visit. He :eturned to Green- 
ville to finish the school year, when he will re- 
move to his former home, St. Louis, where he 
has been given charge of the Music Depart- 
ment in the Asylum for the Blind. 


I 
i 


The Annual Commencement (why call a clos- 
ing a commencement ?) of the College of Mu- 
c took place June 20th. Nineteen pupils 
received diplomas, and forty-four received cer- 
tificates. These graduates represented all de 
partments of study taught at the College, 
including elocution, in which there were four 
graduates. 


s 


The concert given a few weeks since by the 
Lebanon Musical Society, under the direction 
of Mrs. J. M. Oglesby, was a decided success, 
artistically as well as financially. The lady 
swings the baton with grace and energy. The 
Society was assisted by Mrs, J]. G. Oyler, Miss 
Anna Bundey, Mr. Geo. Bundey, Miss Kitty 
Culy, and Miss Jennie Osborne 

The Ohio Music Teachers have postpone 
their yearly meeting on account of the nearness 
of the National as-embly, the latter being held 
at Detroit. We do not believe it to be a wise 
move. There are some features of State asso- 
ciations which are of far more value to the 
State teachers than anything the Nationa 
meeting can offer as substitutes. We under- 
stand that the next State meeting is to be held 
in Cincinnati. 








Miss Baur’s Conservatory gave a fine concert 
at the Scottish Rite Cathedral June 24th t 
large but very hot audience, The first part 
of the program was of a miscellaneous char- 
acter; the second part consisted of a perform- 
ance of the cantata ‘‘ Queen of the Sea,”’ con 
ducted by Mr. Geo. Magrath, who excels as a 
director as well as a pianist, This concert 


was the first of a series of five to follow 
quick succession. 
The annual students’ concert of Prof. Van 


© 
Cleve’s pupils takes place June h, just as the 
VISITOR goes to press. The program appears 
long, there being twenty numbers, but the 
pieces are short, and the whole entertainment 
is to consume less than two hours. The pro- 
gram consists of solos, duets, quartets, vocal 
and instrumental, and some choice chorus mu 
sic by a class of over fifty members, We hope 
to attend and give a further report. 






The various music schools and conservatories 
have held their annual exhibitions, graduating 
more or less students who are now to go out 
and assume the role of instructors themselves. 
Illness prevented our attendance at the many 
commencements to which we were invite a and 
we are able to give but this brief note in re- 
gard tothem. We understand that the College 
of Music, Miss Baur’s Conservatory, and Prof. 
Schneider’s Mugic School will be kept open 
more or less during the summer to accommodate 
students who can not conveniently stucy at any 
other time. 































































Concerts and Conventions. 

Waldemar Malmene, of Greenville, Miss., 
has been selected to take charge of the Music 
Department in the St. Louis Asylum for the 
blind. 


Messrs. Sankey, Stebbins and Towner have 
charge of the musical department of Mr. 
Moody’s Summer School at Northfield, Mass., 
this present session. 


The Apollo Club, of Muncie, Ind., Prof, 
Thos. Belcher, director, gave concerts May 
28th and 29th, assisted by the famous Harpist 
Madame Josephine Chatterton, of Chicago, 


The first Commencement exercises of the 
Utica Conservatory of Music, Louis Lombard, 
director, took place June 7th, and consisted of 
vocal and instrumental music, recitations, and 
an address by the director. 


Our old friend O. E. McFadon has scored 
another success as teacher of music in the 
Minneapolis public schools. The closing con- 
cert at the High School showed much progress 
and a genuine love for the work on the part of 
both pupils and teachers, 


The Beethoven Club, of Mansfield, O., gave 
a recital Wednesday evening, June 18th, at 
which a most excellent and classical program 
was presented, This club is composed entire- 
ly of ladies, prominent among whose names 
we notice that of Mrs, W. H. Pontius. 


The Music Department of Baylor College, 
Belton, Texas, graduated five students this 
year, at a recital given June 6th. The pro- 
gram shows that the pupils have reached a 
high degree of attainment under the able 
direction of the Principal, Mr, Geo H. Rowe. 


Raphael Koester, of Garrard College, Lan- 
caster, Ky., has been re-engaged for the com- 
ing year. We believe he has been in charge 
of the Music department of the college for the 
past three years, and his re-engagement speaks 
well for his efficiency as a music teaeher and 
director, 


A Complimentary Piano and Song Recital 
was given last month by Miss Blanche Russell 
Drake and Preceptor Mr. J. H. Roberts, as- 
sisted by Miss May Ellen Roberts, at No, 1522 
Cedar Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. The pro- 
gram was of the highest order, and gave great 
satisfaction. 


The Sage Choral Circle and the Arclamena 
Quartet of Sage College, Ithaca, N. Y., gave 
a concert May 3!st, under the direction of Prof. 
Geo. L. White, of Jubilee singers fame, which 
is very highly spoken of. But anything that 
Mr. White is interested in is sure to be done 
thoroughly anyway. 


Our thanks are due Mr, E, M. Bowman for 
a book of the exercises connected with the 
opening of the Peddie Memorial Church, New- 
ark, N. J. The feast of dedication lasted from 
May 11th to the 18th. There were twelve dif- 
ferent services, over fifty speakers, three hun- 
dred and fifty voices in the chorus, fifteen or- 
ganists, etc., etc. 


The Mansfield (O.) Shield and Banner of a 
recent date contained a fine portrait of Mr. 
Wm. H. Pontius, director of the late May Fes- 
tival in that city. At this Festival Mrs. Corinne 
Moore-Lawson was the leading soprano, and 
made a most complete success, captivating all 
by her grace and beauty, as well as by her 
sweet and beautiful voice. 


The St. Cecilia Society of Beaver College, 
Pa., Prof. Wm. H. T, Aborn, director, gave a 
concert June 16th, at which it had the assist- 
ance of Miss Jessie Galey, soprano, Miss Elsie 
O’Neal, contralto, Miss Gertrude A. Griffith, 
accompaniste, The program consisted of mu- 
sic from the best masters, indicating a high 


— _ 
| grade of proficiency and culture on the part 
of the director. 


A Testimonial Concert to Mrs. Kate J, Brain- 
ard, of St. Louis, was given recently by the K. 
J. B. Ladies’ Quartet, and other distinguished 
talent of the city, including Mr. Chas, Kunkel, 
Mr. E. R. Koeger, Mrs. G. L, Cunningham, 
Mrs. Hardy, and others. The concert was a 
deserved tribute to one who has done much to 
advance the musical interests of the locality in 
which she has so long been a successful teacher. 





Our National Songs. 


THEIR INFLUENCE IN WAR,—WHO MADE THEM. 
—THE CIRCUMSTANCE OF THEIR BIRTH. 

The true National songs, the ones that stir 
the blood of patriotism and survive the shock 
of battles, are born of suffering and trial, 
When the British ships stood off the New Eng- 
land coast a young federal captive in the ship’s 
hold heard the cannon roar, and inspired by a 
loyalty that could not be shackled, he wrote 
the “ Star Spangled Banner.”” When the guns 
at Charleston pealed forth the preliminary 
notes of a reckless rebellion, a peace loving 
follower of Euterpe caught the echo and the 
war song of Aierica was born. It was the 
‘* Battle Cry of Freedom.” 

‘“‘The Union forever, hurrah, boys, hurrah, 

Down with the traitor, up with the star, 

For we're marching to the field boys, going to the 
fight, 

Shouting the Battle Cry of Freedom.” 

No old soldier need be told of the thrill that 
the singing of this slogan sent bounding 
through his veins. It did as much to fill up 
the thinning ranks, too, as any offer of bounty 
or reward. And as the terrors of the war grew 
more and more familiar, and the sorrow in the 
peaceful firesides of home grew deeper and 
more general, the same singer poured forth the 
strains of comfort and courage, ‘Just Be- 
fore the Battle, Mother,’ with its plaintive 
melody; and then the song of the imprisoned 
soldier, 

‘‘Tramp, tramp, tramp the boys are marching, 

Cheer up, comrades, they will come, 
And beneath the starry flag 
We shall breath the air again 
Of the freeland, in our own beloved home.” 

This was the song of hope that bouyed up 
many a sinking heart at Andersonville and 
Libby. And later came that most beautiful 
of all the songs called forth by the terrible 
struggle. 

‘We shall meet but we shall miss him, 
There will be one vacant chair.”’ 

In this song there is the unusual combina- 
tion of true poetry with a melody at once 
popular and rare. It will live always. And 
then the stirring cry, ‘* Who'll save the Left ?”’ 
a song not so widely sung, but yet numbered 
among the soldiers’ helps at the time it was 
uttered. And when the war had ended the 
same song maker sent forth another and more 
joyous peal in ‘‘ They are breaking up their 
Camps,” and he felt that his work was done. 
And surely he had fought the fight as well as 
the bravest whose shoulcers bore the insignia 
of hard earned rank. 

Few who sing the popular songs stop to 
learn who it is that makes them, The one who 
in his seclusion writes the songs of a nation is 
not so apt to have his name on the lips of the 
people as the statesman who makes the laws, 
though some one has written “ let me write the 
songs of a nation and I care not who makes 
the laws.’”’ And it is possible that even now 
thousands who know every strain of the old 
war songs could not name their maker. 

Every one of the songs named in this article 
were the composition, both words and mu- 
sic, of George F. Root, of Chicago, where he 
still resides. Hundreds of other songs and 
more imposing compositions have sprung from 
the same seemingly inexhaustible source, but 











we doubt if any claim to have accomplished so 
much as a single one of the simple war songs 
*we have named, It may be that Mr. Root re- 
gards some of his more pretentious works with 
greater pride, but the ‘* Battle Cry of Free- 
dom ”’ is the work of his that helped to make 
history, and that won battles and inspired 
legions. There were many other song writers 
whose inspiration cheered on the soldier boys 
and comforted the stricken at home, But all 
combined did not wield the influence of the 
single song of Mr. Root’s. 

The Register has the pleasure of presenting 
a good portrait of Dr. Root, doctor of music, 
not medicine. We believe that his name 
should be enrolled on the roster of every G. 
A. R. encampment in the land, He is an hon- 
orary comrade of the best degree.—Register, 
Richmond, Ind. 





Music in Boston. 


A short horse is soon curried, and the lack 
of concerts is my excuse for a short lettér, The 
final concerts of the clubs and a few stray 
piano recitals (for piano recitals we have al- 
ways with us) form my stock in trade this 
month, 

The best of the club concerts was that of the 
Boston Singers’ Society, which presented a pro- 
gram charmingly balanced between the old 
school and the new, By the old school I mean 
the madrigals, motets, etc., of such compos- 
ers as Di Lasso, Christoph Bach, or Des Pres. 
These pioneers in music are too easily forgot- 
ten, How many musicians, if asked to name 
the most ancient composer, would stop at 
Palestrina? The old madrigals are a noble 
school of music, In giving some of the works 
the club had the assistance of a chorus of boys, 
and their treble voices gave just the right effect 
to the music, 

The Apollo Club ended its season, as usual, 
with a light program, It isa good plan to 
give just a spice of humor and tune to the final 
performance of a long and heavy season. The 
soloists, Miss Maud Powell, Miss Mary Howe, 
and Mrs, Wyman, were all successful in the 
highest degree. 

The concerts of Sarasate and D’Albert came 
to a close before rather small audiences, Sara- 
sate played finely in his Spanish selections and 
in the operatic transcriptions, but in the An- 
dante of Beethoven’s Kreutzer Sonata was al- 
together too dainty for the broad school the 
work represents. In the concerted works he 
was®supported at the piano by Mme, Bertha 
Marx, who proved herself a good musician by 
the way in which she followed the rather 
erratic player. The ensemble was excellent 
throughout, D’Albert was splendidly power- 
ful in the Beethoven numbers, and played the 
Schumann Etudes Symphoniques in his usual 
leonine manner, but his playing of Chopin was 
altogether too robust for that master. The 
giving of such works in Music Hall, however, 
is a great mistake, for the great hall is not 
adapted to delicate solos, and much of the re- 
finement of shading is lost. Besides this, 
D’Albert, in his Chopin work, came in compe- 
tition with the pianist Pachmann, who is the 
superior player when it comes to the daintier 
works of his countryman. 

Pachmann is splendidly capricious in playing 
Chopin, and has just the right idea of the 
rubato, which is the charm of his works. It 
is a pity, however, that he will insist on so 
many grimaces and eccentricities, for they are 
below the dignity of art. He even descends 
to conversation with his audience, reproving 
the late-comers, finding fault with the heat, 
etc., etc. His wife, Mme. Marguerite de Pach- 
mann, is also an artist of rank, the perfection 
of grace and refinement on the platform, and 
has a repertoire more varied than that of her 
husband, 

Besides this gifted pair, another lady pianist, 








| 
Adele Lewing, made her debut in Boston this 


month, with good results, 


There has been a lecture of far above the | 


average interest given in Boston by Mr, Kreh- 
biel, the celebrated critic of the New York 
Tribune, on the ‘‘ Precursors of the Pianoforte,”’ 
which was illustrated by Messrs. Ansorge and 
Steinert on the old claviehords and harpsi- 
chords of bygone days, The collection of rare 
instruments belongs to M. Steinert, of New 
Haven, and after the iecture was loaned to 
Mr. Louis C, Elson, to give a lesson to the pu- 
pils of the New England Conservatory with. 
Mr. Otto Bendix assisted on this occasion, and 
Mr. Elson displayed some rare editions of 
clavichord and harpsichord music, including 
some books by John Playford (1672), Zarlino 
(1562), and others. 

The Conservatory is especially busy just now 
with preparations for graduation, and the 
graduation concerts are more numerous than 
one can count. PROTEUS. 


P, S.—Eduard Strauss and his Vienna or- 
chestra are here, and are meeting with great 
success. They play dance music in a most 
seductive manner, but when they attempt 
Wagner and Beethoven the effect is simply 
ludicrous, 
certainly to be applied to Strauss and his band 
—Waltz-maker, stick to thy waltzes! I must 
reserve something to talk about next month, 
and will therefore give you a fuller description 
of their doings in my next letter. 





New York Notes. 


The new opera ‘‘ The Sea King’’ was given 
its first performance June 23d, at Palmer’s 
Theater. 

The Lenex Lyceum Concerts, conducted by 
Mr. Thomas, have been very successful, but 
for some reason or other we understand that 
Mr, T. has given up his connection with them, 

Strauss, with his Imperial Vienna Court Or- 
chestra, together with two ballets imported 
from London, inaugurated the great Madison 
Square Garden Amphitheater June 16th. Pro- 
grams to be changed nightly. 

The Casino offers as its summer novelty a 
new opera entitled ‘‘ The Brazilian,” by Mr. 
Francois Chassaigne. It is a light, humorous 
opera, said to be melodious and pleasing, with 
much music in the Spanish style. The scenery 
was mostly painted by the late Matt. Morgan, 
formerly of Cincinnati. 

The New York 7yridune says of your city, 
Mr. Editor, something to this effect : 

**Cjncinnati has a local orchestra, but does 
nothing for it. About ten of its members 
played in the festival band ; the rest were New- 
York musicians, Yet it has been kept in or- 
ganized existence for fifteen years or more. 
In this respect Cincinnati might be ranged 
next to New York, Boston and Baltimore, for 
in the other large cities of the country the or- 
chestras which take part in the oratorio per- 
formances are generally gathered together for 
the occasion, Cincinnati enjoys an advantage 
in this particular, the value of which she does 
not appreciate. If she did, the biennial festi- 
vals would be made to contribute to the build- 
ing up of the local orchestra, as being, after 
the chorus, the most important element of the 
festival forces. And the indications are that 
she will not enjoy the advantage long. Phila- 
delphia is independent of New York in this 
department for all choral purposes; so are 
Chicago and St. Louis.” 





The wedding ceremony was being solemnized 
in a crowded church, and the bride, a young 
damsel, had been a great flirt. When the ques- 
tion came; ‘* Who gives this woman away?” 
a young man in a back seat replied: ‘‘I can, 
but I won’t.” 


| of musical education. 
*¢ Shoemaker, stick to thy last,” is | 


THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


Notes by W. H. Neave. 


The orchestra is the highest manifestation of | 


musical conception and presentation; all the 
salient points in music are judged by and re- 





and was given a place of honor at all festal 
boards. From the simple form of those old 
ballads which were usually sung to the accom- 
paniment of a harp, the more difficult and 


| elaborate aria was evolved and the lyric drama 


ferred to it as the standard of musical criterion. | 


The piano is chiefly important in being a handy 
substitute for an orchestra; therefore the pianist 
should be a fluent “sight reader” of music; 
but, as music teaching on piano is generally 
done, very few can read music af a// by them- 
selves, and vastly fewer in participation with 
others. 

Some assert a preference fur vofe renditions 
to skillful ‘‘séght reading” performances of 
vocal and instrumental music ; the only tenable 
ground for such is that too many excellent 
readers of music take no pains to polish up 
special ‘‘ company pieces’? with such care as 
they would certainly bestow on literary reci- 
tations. Music is the ‘‘affectionate art.” It 
conveys no tangible ideas to the intellect, 
but only appeals to the finer emotions; hence 
it is for the delectation of ALL. The mere en- 


| joyment of Aearing *‘ musical music’’ by a per- 


fect human organization is wholly independent 
Indeed, there are modes 
of musical education that transform the nor- 
mal into abnormal beings; fine melody and 


| pure harmony are distasteful to such warped 
individualities; so much so, that they only en- 


| joy unbroken dissonances, and other pungent 


| musical condiments! This class having had all 
| true musical sentiment eliminated from them 
| by subversive tutorial treatment are prone to 


pull down the beautiful in music by derisive 
insult, whose constituent elements are impu- 
dence, envy, malice, and the blatant pretense 
of galvanized ignorance. 

Facility in music reading, under favorable 
auspices, is easy of attainment; but, without 
clear, light, and diversified facilities it is im- 
possible. Self-reliant vocal reading of music, 
especially in chorus, is the most skillful, ar- 
tistic, and available. This accomplishment is 
also easy or impossible, under right or wrong 


| supervision, 














Ballads and Ballad Singing. 


WALTON PERKINS. 

From the earliest historical period until the 
present day the people have sought to express 
feelings and emotions in song; and in earlier 
ages song has been in many instances the pre- 
server of history. The characteristics of dif- 
ferent aations are indelibly impressed upon 
their songs. Warlike races delighted in mar- 
tial strains, and their songs and ballads are 
mainly commemorative of valiant deeds of 
heroes in battle; pastoral people sung of the 
beauties and delights of nature and danced 
their playful dances to the tunes of simple 
pipes. Fiery, passionate races have given a 
like character to their songs as in the peculiar- 
ly marked music of Hungary and the oriental 
countries. In all ages songs and ballads have 
had much influence in forming early impres- 
sions; in childhood, especially in the earlier 
periods, the songs that were heard went far 
toward forming character and influencing ac- 
tion; so great was their effect that one noted 
writer said: ‘* Let me make the songs of a 
people and I care not who makes their laws.” 
These impressions made in early years are last- 
ing, and in every human breast is implanted a 





love of the songs heard in childhood; and the | 


songs of the native land can arouse a feeling 
that nothing else can call up, no matter how 
far away from the country, and even though 
one has made a home in another land and has 
lived there many years. 

In all lands the minstrel has been held in 
high esteem ; in the middle ages he could go 
from court to court and even to hostile camps, 


| no relation, but he mout’s well been 





with its grand orchestra is the latest develop- 
ment. The modern piano-forte has taken the 
place of the harp as an accompaniment to 
songs, but the trace of old forms still exists, 
and the simple ballad will touch more hearts 
than will the most intricate aria. Many of the 
world’s greatest artists are remembered more 
for their singing of some simple song than for 


the most difficult aria which took years of 
study to accomplish. 
— i — 
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Musical bopper. 

Sixty per cent. off—the ballet girl’s costume. 

Philadelphia Press. 

The accordion skirt has gone out of style. It 
was too loud. — Axchanege. 

Of how few men can it be said: ** He lived 


up to his epitaph.””"— New York Journai, 
Tailors say that the fast man is generally 
pretty slow about paying up.— Boston Fost. 
It is the maf who can’t sing that seems anx- 
ious that evety one should know it.— Exchange. 


When a man walizes off to Canada, it 
sometimes for a desire to escape the galops. 
Exchange. 


Is 


‘What we need,” said the leader of the 
church-choir quartet, ‘‘ is a change of bass.”’ 
Washington Capital. 


*** Hark, from the tombs! 
do you expeet to hear ?”’ 
** The tombstone, of course.’’— Exchange. 


Yes, but what 


Small Boy (aetoss his mother’s knee, to whom 
she is applying her slipper) —‘* Hold on, moth- 
er! Don’t strike—let’s arbitrate.” 


It is the little things of this life that bother 
us. One yellow-jacket at a camp-meeting will 
ruin a whole sermon,— Aaltimore American. 


** With all thy false I love thee still,’ quoted 
the husband as he stroked his wife’s store hair. 
And then she smiled upon him with her cellu- 
loid teeth.— Chicago Herald. 


A bridegroom in Chicago, recently, after the 
marriage ceremony, slipped a two-dollar bill 
into the minister’s hand, and murmured apol- 
ogetically, ** I'll do better next time.”’ 


Customer—‘“‘I see you advertise: ‘ Umbrel- 
las recovered while you wait,’ ”’ 

Shopkeeper‘ Yes, sir; certainly, sir.’’ 

Customer—“ Well, I lost an umbrella a year 
ago last fall, and I guess I’ll sit down here 
while you recover it for me.”— Boston Herald. 


Veterinary Surgeon (to his new assistant) — 
** You must take this tube, Pat, fill it with the 
powder, insert if the horse’s mouth, and give a 
quick, sharp blow.” 

Vet. (ten minutes later) 
ble, Pat?” 

Pat—*‘ Troth, sir, the horse blowed first.’’ 


** What’s the 


trou- 


Two young Africans were one day fishing 
from a wharf, when one of them fell! into the 
water and was drowned. The survivor's grief 
was so uproarious that a sympathetic bystander 
inquired if the drowned boy was a relation. 
“No,” said he through his tears, ‘* he warn’t 

he had 
all de bait.” 


Witness the diplomacy and presence of mind 
shown in this answer, in the case of the young 
lady who sat in an alcove at an evening party 
with a bright young military man, her little 
niece on her knee to play propriety. Suddenly 
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the company is electrified by the exclamation 
of the child: ‘* Kiss me, too, Aunt Alice!” 
But the sudden shock is succeeded by a feeling 
of relief as Aunt Alice calmly replies: ‘* You 
should not say, ‘Kiss me two,’ dear; you 
should say, ‘ Kiss me twice,’ ”’ 


Hunter—‘‘ Can you tell me what is the fun- 
niest part of a dog?” 


Farmer—*‘ His tail, I guess. It’s such a 
wag.” 
‘*No. The funniest part of a dog is his 


lungs.” 

‘* How do you make that out?’ 

‘¢They are the seat of his pants, don’t you 
see ?”’ 

‘*Do you ever receive contributions written 
on both sides of the paper?” asked a gentle- 
man entering a newspaper office. 

‘*No, sir; never,’’ emphatically replied the 
editor. 

“All right; I was going to endorse this 
check to your order, but I don’t want you to 
break your rules.” Then he went out, leaving 
the editor in a deep, green study, 
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A Gem from Dickens, 


There is nothing, no, nothing, innocent or 
good, that dies and is forgotten: let us hold to 
that faith none. An infant, a prattling 
child, dying in its cradle will live again in the 
better thoughts of those who loved it, and 
play its part, through them, in the redeeming 
actions of the world, though its body be burnt 
to ashes, or drowned in the deepest sea. There 
is not an angel added to the host of heaven 
but does its blessed work on earth in those that 
loved it here. Forgotten! oh, if the good 
deeds of human creatures could be traced to 
their source, how beautiful would even death 
appear! for how much charity, mercy, and 
purified affection would be seen to have their 
growth in dusty graves, When death strikes 
down the innocent and young for every fragile 
form from which he lets the panting spirit free, 
a hundred virtues rise, in shapes of Mercy, 
Charity, and Love to walk the world and bless 
it. Of every tear that sorrowing mortals shed 
on such graves, some good is born, some gen- 
tler nature comes. In the destroyer’s steps 
spring up bright creations that defy his power, 
and his dark path becomes a way of light to 
heaven, 
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How to Select a Solo. 


Young people who have had little or no ex- 
perience in meeting an audience in the capacity 
of soloist often make a sad mistake in their 
choice of a piece, They are very likely to want 
to play something that some one else has been 
successful with, under the impression that the 
success of the performance lies altogether in 
the piece, and are very much surprised when 
they find that with their treatment it does not 
have the same effect upon the audience. Again, 
they are very apt to select pieces which are all 
they can do under the most favorable condi- 
tions, and when placed before a curious audi- 
ence they find they have lost control of their 
ability, and make a miserable failure of it. 

lo these Jet me say, study well yourself; 
make a careful estimate of your physical 
strength; and never allow either your envy or 
admiration of another to tempt you to under- 
take anything which does not come within the 
sanction of this careful estimate. 

Then study to develop your own individual- 
ity, and be true to this individuality on all oc- 
casions. If you have a taste for sweet and 
plaintive music, and have not a very robust 
constitution, do not attempt the heroic music, 
which happens to just suit some one whose 
popularity you wish to enjoy. The public, if 
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it appreciates you at all, will appreciate you in 
your own sphere, Seek to find that out, and 
then keep within it. 





Victor Nessler. 


At Strasburg the famous German light opera 
composer died on the 28th of May. Nessler 
led a varied life until the production in 1879 
at Leipzig of ‘The Piper of Hamelin” sudden- 
ly made him famous. He was born in Alsace 
in 1841, and was originally intended for the 
Church, At the age of twenty-three, however, 
he deserted theology, and the success of a little 
operetta, ‘* Henriette,” at Strasburg, led him to 
adopt a musical career. He struggled on as 
conductor of a male-voiced choir at Leipzig. 
He was afterwards chorus master at the opera 
there, and in 1879 he became a theatrical con- 
ductor. ‘* The Piper of Hamelin,’ his seventh 
opera, however, brought him prominently be- 
fore the public. The work was soon played all 
over Germany, where its light and unpreten- 
tious style appeared to be an agreeable relief 
from the numerous imitations then extant of 
the music of Richard Wagner, and it was after- 
wards given in English at Covent Garden, and 
also in the United States. Nessler made one 
other success when five years ago he produced 
‘*The Trumpeter of Sakkingen,” a light opera 
well known in Germany and America. 


Curious Military Band Instruments. 





A Musical Loan Collection has now been 
added to the Military Exhibition at Chelsea, 
England. To a good many people the mere 
array of these old and modern instruments 
along the walls or in glass cases will necessarily 
be more or less unmeaning. But arrangements 
are in progress to give a series of lectures de- 
scribing the history and various properties of 
the exhibits, and in all probability such of the 
instruments as are in a fair state of preserva- 
tion will then be played upon. Among the 
flutes are some old specimens copied from orig- 
inals preserved in the Communal Museum at 
Verona, (Juantz’s boxwood flute, which was 
certainly played upon by that royal flautist, 
Frederick the Great of Prussia, and so on, down 
to the latest models of the present year. There 
are also several flutes a dec of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and bagpipes, besides oboes, bassoons, 
clarinets, and other reed or wood instruments, 
Among them may be mentioned a gigantic 
B-flat contra bassoon, and also a contra fagotto 
in wood, played at the Marylebone Gardens by 
J. F. Lampe in 1739. The instrument was said 
to have been made for Handel, and it was used 
in many of his oratorios. Of brass instruments 
there is an interesting collection. The Con- 
servatory of Brussels has sent fac-similes of old 
Roman infantry and cavalry trumpets recon- 
structed from the relics of similar instruments 
found in Pompeii. There are also some old 
Hebrew shophars, a gigantic Alpine horn, a 
trumpet of the fifteentu century, an old army 
bugle used in the Crimea, the herald’s trumpet 
used by the Imperial Guard of Napoleon IIL, 
a curious trumpet with a dragon’s head, sup- 
posed to have been manufactured about 1800, 
a snail-model by Sax, and so forth, dow n to the 
most recent inventions. A whole family of ser- 
pents are arranged against the wall, and there 
are also an extraordinary number of drums, in- 
cluding the state silver kettle-drums and ban- 
ners lent by the Queen, the Duke of Marlbor- 
ough’s drum used at Blenheim, two or three 
drums which were beaten at Waterloo, a drum 
left by a straggler from Prince Charles’s army 
during their retreat in 1745, and the pair of 
silver kettle-drums presented to the Royal 
Regiment of Horse Guards in 1805 by George 
III, 


No Time to Study. 


Sir Morell Mackenzie, in his lecture on 
‘*The Cultivation and Preservation of the 
Voice’? at Toynbee Hall drew a moral which 


needs more frequent enforcement than it re- 
ceives at present, although the great surgeon 
has often lent it the weight of his authority. 
In olden times, he said, it was admitted that 
it took seven years’ training to perfect the 
voice, but in these days of jerry-building it 
was supposed that twelve or eighteen months 
were all that was needed. Yes, the passion for 
fruitless speed, which impels us to go nowhere 
in particular in the shortest time, is having its 
evil effects on art as on everything else. We 
refuse to serve a proper apprenticeship to any- 
thing. Even he who desires only to fire a 
rocket should see that the rocket is well made 
but he doesn’t. We have no time even to be 
artists nowadays.—London Musical World. 





Senor Pablo Martin Meliton Sarasate, the 
great violinist, recently in this country, was 
born in Pamplana, in Spain, in 1844, and began 
to play at the early age of four-and-a-half 
years. When he was twelve years old Queen 
Isabella, attracted by his precocious talent, 
caused him to be sent to Paris, where he was 
introduced to M. Auber, the director of the 
famous Conservatoire. He carried all before 
him, winning prizes and the hearts of the Pa- 
risians alike. His first appearance in London 
was at the Crystal Palace in 1861, but he made 
a longer visit in 1874. In that year he per- 
formed at the Philharmonic concerts, and ap- 
peared at the Musical Union, then in the very 
zenith of its artistic prestige. Sarasate’s play- 
ing is characterized by faultless intonation and 
unusual technical skill. 

> 





As a corollary to the famous words of Mon 
tesquieu, ‘*the more one studies, the more one 
feels the need of study,” I would add, “the 
less one studies, the less one feels the need of 
study.” It is well known that the greatest 
artists have ever been the greatest workers; 
for a great artist, work has nothing but fasci- 
nation; to mediocrity, on the contrary, study 
is the most irksome thing in the world. A 
well-known violinist was once asked how long 
it took to learn the violin. He answered, 
‘eight hours diligent study every day for 
about twenty years.”’ Paganini, to whom was 
told this remark, said, ‘‘ one may learn the vio- 
lin in a lifetime, but it requires another to 
practice in it.” 





BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 

The ‘Class and Concert”’ is a new book for use in 
Singing Classes, Conventions, Institutes, etc., and is 
admirably adapted for the purpose. It is neatly got- 
ten up, durably bound, ond although containing 160 
pages sells for the low price of 50 cents percopy. It 
is divided into departments, each of which is full 
and complete. It has already received many favor 
able notices from the press. 


The “ Y. M. C. A. Praise Book” is meeting with a 
very flattering reception at the hands of the officials 
and members of the great organization for which it 
was prepared. It is also in use in other fields of 
Christian work, as may be seen from the following 
letter 

TRAINING SCHOOL FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL WORKERS 

AND Pastors’ HELPERS OF THE SCHOO! 
FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass., April 18, 1890, 

My Dear Sir:—Within a day or two your “ Y. M. 
©. A. Praise Book” has fallen into my hands. It is 
excellent. For the purpose the best I have ever seen. 
I write now to ask at what terms you could furnish 
this book to the ‘‘School for Christian Workers.”’ 
rhe young men in this institution are fitting fo 
three lines of work—the Training School for 8. 8. 
Workers and Pastor's Helpers and the Y. M.C, A. 
Training School fitting for Secretaries and Gymnasi- 
um Instructors, the latter department of which is by 
far the larger proportion, so naturally this book will 
come exactly in the line of their work. I can see 
how it will be an excellent advertisement, and there 
fore write to ask the lowest possible terms which you 
can afford to make for the young men of this school. 

Yours cordially, 
E. P. ARMSTRONG, 
Instructor in Music. 
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Unto Him that Loved us. 


To the Free Church Choir, Andover, Mass 


Slowly and with reverence, 
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Praise Ye the Lord. 
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ALLEGRETTO. 


Cc. H, Graun, 
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CLAVERACK COLLEGE 


MUSIC AND ART, 


CLAVERACK, COLUMBIA COUNTY, N. Y. 
CHAS. VU. DAWN DONW, Musical Director. 


Courses in Piano and Voice Culture, Organ, Violin, Cornet, Harmony, and Counterpoint. 


Normal Course for Music Teachers. 


Weekly Lectures and Musicales. 


Recitals by distinguished artists during the year. 


Individual lessons only. 


Daily use of the Technicon and Techniphone. 


All practice under supervision. 


Classes in Chorus Drill, Vocal Sight Reading, and Tonic Sol-fa. 


Portrait and Figure Painting in Oil or Water Colors. 


Landscape, fruit and flowers from nature. Model- 


ing in Clay, Crayoning, Pastelle and Charcoal Sketching, Architectural, Mechanical and Free-Hand Drawing, 


aud Drawing in India Ink are thoroughly developed by the most modern theories of teaching. 


and Degrees Conferred. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH YEAR OPENS SEPT. 15th. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue, 


NEW COMPOSITIONS 


~ 


WM. H. SHERWOOD. 


We have just issued the following beautiful Piano 
Pieces by this distinguished Pianist, Composer and 
Teacher. Other pieces are in course of preparation, 
notably some Piano Duets, which will shortly ap- 
pear 

PIANO SOLOS, 
Price, 40¢ 
40¢ 
50e 
40¢ 


Buy a Broom, Op. 14, No. 1, 
Ethelinda, Op. 14, No. 2, “ 
Exhilaration, Op.14,No. 3, — - «“ 
A Caudle Lecture, Op. 14, No.4. -  “ 

It isa sheer waste of words to speak of the merits 


of Mr. Sherwood and his compositions. Teachers 
ard others will find these pieces of great value. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO,, Cincinnati. 


THE 


MISSIONARY TRIOMPTT 


Containing Songs Suitable for 


ALL MISSIONARY WORK, 


By S. M. BROWN & J. M. HUNT. 


This book is the only one of its kind, It has three 
departments: Home Missions, Foreign Missions, | 
and Miscellaneous Mission Songs. The words and 
music, mostly new, are helpful and inspiring, and 
it is believed that the ‘ Missionary Triumph ”’ will 
be welcomed and used by all interested in Mission 
Work. Price 35 cents 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


Cincinnati, O. 


DR. ROOTS LATEST CANTATAS 


BETHLEHEM With words by F. E 
' 


ly, of England. 
This Cantata is in three parts 
1. THE BIRTH OF CHRIST. 
» THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. 
3. THE RETURN. 


Wether 


Price, 50 cts. 


THE BUILDING OF THE TEMPLE. 


For Sunday School and Choir. 


The title suggests the story, the music is full of 
pleasing effets. Price, 30 cts. 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati 





A. H. FLACK, A. M., President. 


AN IDEAL EDITION. 


We beg to announce to Teachers, and all who are 
interested in Music, that we have begun the issue of 
a new series of Vocal and Instrumental Composi 
tions of all grades, under the general title of 


The American Artists’ 
Edition. 


The Instrumental pieces of this edition are all care- 
fully revised and fingered after the theories of Kul- 


| lak and Tausig, by 


J. O. v. PROCHAZKA, 


A pupil of these celebrated masters, and a musician 
of twenty-five years’ experience. 

We invite the careful attention of all musicians 
to the clearness of type, quality of paper and general 
mechanical excellence of ‘‘ The Revertoan Artists’ 
Edition,” these requisites being but too frequently 
overlooked under the very mistaken idea that musi 
cians care but little for the appearance of the music 
they buy. An effort has been made (and we feel 
with success) to have all translations of songs purely 
singable, and none but compositions of an artistic 
character have been or will be issued in this Edition. 

“The American Artists’ Edition’’ includes not 
only the works of our best American and modern 
Foreign composers, but also the latest and most cor 


rectly fingered and revised editions of the standard 


works of the old masters. 

Particular attention will be given to making an 
edition of the works of Wagner that can be used to 
advantage by students as well as artists. 


Complete Lists of Sheet Music and Masic 
Books Furnished Free on Application, 


| Published by The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati 


—— THE — 


Glorious Cause 


a Collection of 


SONGS, HYMNS AND CHORUSES 


— FOR — 


Earnest Temperance Workers, 


=—- SY— 
DR. CEO. F. ROOT. 


This is an entirely new collection of Temperance 
music, full of spirited, ressive on, for the use 
of Lodges, Temperance Meetings, Reform Leagues, 
ete. It is warmly endorsed by Miss Willard and 
other officers of the W. C. T. U., and is to be used by 
the Union in its various meetings. No stronger en- 
dorsement could be desired. 


postage. 144 pages. 


Published by 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, O. 


| likes it. 





THE MUSICAL VISITOR. 


By J. W. BISCHOFF. 


UNANSWERED. 
Words by BROWNING. 


Price, 60 cts, Edition for high and low voices. 


**Say not the Father hath not heard your prayer, 
You shall have your desire, some time, some where.”’ 


THOU ART SHE. 
Words by George P. Handy. 


Price, 75 cents. 


‘* Dost thou know who is the fairest 
Of all lovely womankind ?”’ 


WHAT SHOULD A YOUNG MAID DO? 


Song written vy. Byron W. King. Music 
en 


by Gil . Broadberry. 
Picture Title, Price, 50 cts. 


An excellent song of a humorous nature, pro- 
pounding some inquiries which we do not attempt 
to answer here. A good encore song. 


A LOVELY Sowc. 


THE OLD, OLD FACES. 


By A. G. HENDERSON. 


How we love to sing» of the old times; the old 
loves; the old, old faces? This is a beautiful song, 
worthy of all that memory holds dear. Everybody 
Price, 35 cts. 


KANIKOMIN? 


Whata strange word? What does it mean? To 
what language does it belong? That is to be guessed. 
But the music of which it is the title is in the uni- 
versal language, and can be played and understood 


by all. Get the Kanikomin Waltzes, by 
“Winthrop,”’ and play them, dance them, enjoy 
them. Popular Grade. Price, 60 cts. 


OLD LETTERS. 


Words by Ed. Oxenford. 
Music by Jno. E. Webster. 


Another tenderly beautiful song of bygone days. 
** Sweet were the days 
Wien Youth was King.” 


Price, 40 cents. 


THE COLDEN CATE 
(OR ANGELS AWAIT, ) 
BY JNO. E. WEBSTER, 


Is one of the best songs in our catalc 


ue. We pub 
lish editions for high and low voices. 


rice, 50 cts, 


MY OWN, MY ALL. 


SONG. 
Words by M. ©. Woodward, 
Music by Frederic Corbett. 
Price, 50 cents. 
This song has already attracted the attention of 





| the profession, and is both played and sung in public 
Price 30 Cents; by mail, 5 cents additional for 


with the greatest success. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH Co., 
CINCINNATI, O. 













pr, Quotation from the new Bass Song, “ Kine or THe SEA ‘3 















PAtotiy Pane... Re 


yet vi janists. | refer, by permission, to Dr. Mason, 





ert 


UNSSXCELLED In 
POWER AND SINGING QUALITY OF TONE, 


PRECISION AND DELICACY OF TOUCH, 





AND EVERY QUALITY REQUISITE IN A 


FIRST-CLASS PIANO. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 


GENERAL FACTORS, 
No. 74 W. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, O. 


ROOT & SONS MUSIC Co.. 


IMPORTERS, PUBLISHERS & DEALERS IN 


Sheet Musie and Musie Books 


OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 








N. B.—We are representatives of THE JOHN CHURCH CoO. for the Northwest, and 
have at all times a complete stock of their Sheet Music and Book Publications. 





WESTERN FACTORS FOR 


EVERETT PIANOS, 
HARVARD PIANOS. 
WABASH AVE. & ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 


THE MVEICAL VISITOR. 


Pp» LMER 7 BC oF ge ‘SHORT, 4n2.. BEGET 50net. IX: ERLU pes | 


Bounding Billows on the See 


es -- —to Mr. Parsons, Mr. Eddy, Mr. Peter- 
silea, and many oth Pri 75 cent 
Down where the brave liesleep-ing, Down where the sea-flow'rs grow. Age RONOUNCING 
[= =Sa ——_— =P AL ocket Bletlon. ary of over 2600 musical 
— i ——- fe = = —s terms. New edition. 25 cents. 
be eee sn 
J Saaaes wa Jodie sax ~~ KN OF THE GEA. A (youcent 
~—n —e-e-a-0-8-8 Song for Bass or Jaritone . 
& 6 a: — =| ; an } Sent postpaid on receipt of marked prices. If 
°s= = ae a - ot your music dealer does not keep them, send di- 
- . 7 re ° . . ’ rectly toH. R. PALMER, Lockbox 2841, N.Y.City. | 


Or the pure Mountain Breezes now invite your pres 
ence, Make your leisure twice the pleasure by tak 
ing along our entertaining Music 
If you have no Gaitar, Mandolin, Ban 
jo, Fiuate or Violin, call or send for lists 


of fine instruments at our branch store, J. ¢ 
HAYNES & Co., 33 Court Street, Boston 

OPERATIC PIANO COLLECTION. The! 
of the music of 19 Operas. Price, $1.00. Ar 
Pjano. 

YOUNG PLAYERS’ POPUL ~y © OL I. EC- 
TION. 51 very easy and very good pieces. Pr 
$1.00, 

SABBATH-DAY MUSIC. For Piano. 38 bx 
tiful Melodies, finely arranged. Price, $1.0 

Vol. 2 of Miss Eleanor W. Everest’s ALBUM OF 
SONGS, 12 first-class Songs by the best authors 
Price, $1.00 

COLLEGE SONGS. New, enlarged edit 
jolly Songs 200.000 sold Price 0 cents 

OLD FAMILIAR DANCES. For the Pia 
100 0f them. Easy, and as merry as they can be 
cents 

FOR MUSIC FESTIVALS. 

THE ATLAS. By Car Zerrahn. 29 splet 
ruses. Sacred and Secular Most of ther 
new Siu 

Choice Sacred Solos, +) fine so $ 

Choice Sacred Solos, for low voi 10 songs . $ 

Song Classics, Soprano and Tenor, #0 songs $ 

Song Classics, low voice, 17 songs e 

Classic Baritone and Bass Songs $ 

Classic Tenor Songs, 3 songs $ 

Choice Vocal Duets, the very best $ 

Everest’s Album of Songs, co elec ¢ 

Mand V. White's Album, (ast song . 

Sullivan’s Vocal Album, « master's work . § 

Popular Song Collection, good song $ 

| Good Old Seugs we used to Sing, | songs . $ 


College Songs, 150,000 sold < 
College Songs for Banjo; for Guitar: § 
Rhymes and Tunes: eee. 


Woe sre ores AL. 
Piano Classics, \\ 44 piece $) 
| Piano Classics, \o l pieces $ 
Classical Pianist, 42 piec 
Popular Piane Collection, 27 piece ~ 


Popular Dance Music Collection € 
Young People’s Classics, 52 easy > 


FOR SCHOOLS. 
Children’ $ School Songs, {°° Sjcce2o? Sa 


le explanations, and 138 “new and selected songs 
f r general sing ing = s little book is being re 
ceived with much fave 
ee Soogasten + $) Kate Dougla 
Wiggins. ‘ xi manual, and fine colle n 
Kindergarten and Primary School! Songs. 
cts. $8.00 doz Menard 
Genes and Games for Little Ones. (#.(% 
Walker and Jenks 
Gems for Little Singers. ts.; $3.00 d 
Emerson and Swayne 


Rhymes and Tunes. ($).(« Mrs. Osgood 
Motion Songs. (2) cis: £1.80 do Mrs. Board 
man 
Get them all They are most de 
Also try the sweet little Cantatas 
Kingdom of Mother Goose. ts.; § a 
en Mrs. Boardman 
Rainbow Festival. (20 cts., $1.90 dozer Lewis 
Whe killed Cock Rebin? 4 cts.; $).60 d 


Ford 
rin 3K $ 


rk I Mary kk 
Song Manual (sie Si go 3 


| By Emerson. These are the newest and best book 


for teaching note reading in schoo 
Send for lists and descriptions. Any book mailed 
for retail price. 


| OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston, 


Cc. H. DITSON & CO., 


867 Broadway, New York 
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